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Scientific Potices. 


ORIGINAL PAPER 


ON THE HARMONY OF ACTION IN THE ORGANS 
OF MAN. 


[ Written expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 


«+ What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason, how 
infinite in faculties! in form and moving how express and 
admirable! in action how like an angel; in apprehension 
how like a God! the beauty of the world! the paragon of 


animals !"’ 
Shakspeare. 





A knowledge of the formation of our bodies has 
been very generally considered as the most powerful 
antidote to Atheism. But it unfortunately happens 
that a late writer has made this knowledge the basis of 
some very ingenious arguments, in support of princi- 
ples which tend to sap the foundations of our belief in 
the existence of a God; and which are, consequently, 
subversive of religion, morality, and good order. In 
my estimation, no study tends more directly to impress 
us with the belief in an all-creative power, than that 
of the harmony which is so necessary to the organs of 
sense; and to.a want of which all imperfections in 
these organs are to be attributed. I shall, therefore, 
examine this harmony of action in each of the organs 
of sight, hearing,smell, taste, and touch.—First, of sight. 

The precision of our sensations appears to be the 
more or less perfect, in proportion to the exactness of 
the resemblance betwixt the two impressions of which 
they are formed. Thus the sight is always imperfect, 
when one of the eyes is more delicately organized, or 
is stronger than the other ; for it is then more vividly 
affected, and transmits a more perfect image to the 
brain. To avoid this confusion, we instinctively close 
one eye when we augment the action of the other, by 
contemplating objects through a convex glass, which 
would otherwise disturb the harmony of the two 
organs. This fact is likewise strikingly exemplified in 
those who squint. ‘* We squint,” says Buffon, “that we 
may draw off the weaker eye from the object on which 
the stronger is fixed, in order to avoid the confusion 
which would necessarily result from the perception of 
two dissimilar images.” On the other hand, an unity of 
perception is the consequence of an unity of action of 
the two organs on the same object; for how can it be 
supposed that this would take place if the same body 
were to be presented tu the sight and appear of a vivid 
or pale colour, according as it isimpinged on, or receiv- 
ed by, the one or the other retina ? 

The same reasoning applies to the organ of hearing. 
In the two sensations which compose hearing, if one 
is received bya stronger and better develloped organ, 
it will produce a clearer and more distinct impression 
than the other; and the brain, differently affected by 


each, will thus become the seat of an imperfect im- 
pression. This is what constitutes a false ear; for why 
should one person be painfully affected with any dis- 
sonance in music, while another is totally unconscious 
of it? Because, in the first case two perceptions 
unite together and constitute one, which is nice, severe, 
and alive to the smallest fault in the tune; while in 
the second, the two ears afford two different sensations, 
and thus the perception is necessarily confused and un- 
conscious of any defect in the harmony of sounds. 
This insensibility to ** the sweet power of music,” 
which is owing to physical defects alone, is too severely 
censured by our great poet, who refers it to a vicious 
conformation of the mind. 

“The man that hath no music in himeelf, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

It is somewhere said by Cicero, that the Romans of 
his time were keenly alive to the most trivial mistakes 
in prosody of their actors, and never failed to ex- 
press their displeasure by groans and hisses. If such 
was the case, we may reasonably infer that their ears 
were no less grated by errorsin harmony. It would, 
therefore, appear that a fine sensibility to the beauties 
and defects of music, is often the result of study and 
application; and that our ears, like our other organs, 
although originally dull and insensible, may be so re- 
fined as to convey to us the most delightful pleasures 
of harmony: or, in other words, two organs, which 


perceptions, cap, by application, be brought to act in 
unison, and constitute one of great sensibility and 


judgment. : 
The sense of smell comes next to be examined, and 


Two dogs, for instance, pursue the same hare; one 
never looses the track, and makes the same turnings 
and windings as the object of his pursuit; the other 
stops often, looses the scent, stands still, runs on, and 
stops again. The former is described with great 
beauty and truth by Somerville, in his elegant poem on 
the Chase: 
5¢ ——-Conscious of the recent stains, his heart 

Beats quick ; his snuffling nose, his active tail 

Attest his joy: then with deep op’ning mouth 

That makes the welkin tremble, he proclaims 

* His prey.” foot by foot he marks 

His winding way, while all the list’ning crowd 

Applaud his reasonings. O’er the wat’ry ford, 

Dry sandy heaths, and stony barren hills, 

O’er beaten paths with men and beasts destain’d, 

Unerring he pursues ; 

So exquisitely delicate his sense.’” 
This dog receives a lively impression of the’scent, which 
affects but confusedly the organs of the other. Does not 











this confusion result from the inequality of action in the 


were originally unequal, and conveyed two different 


the same reasoning will also hold good in regard to it, 


two nostrils; that is, superiority of organization in th 
one, and inferiority in the other? The following 
observations seem to prove it: in the coryza which 
affects one nostril only, the sense of smell is very con- 
fused, if both be kept open; but it will immediately 
become distinct when the affected one is shut; fer, by 
this means, the defect in harmony betwixt the two or- 
gans is avoided, and the consequent confusionin the per- 
ception ofodours. Almost all affections confined to one 
nostril have similar results, which may be momentarily 
removed in the same manner: because in rendering 
one of the nostrils inactive, its discordance with the 
action of the other immediately ceases. I may, there- 
fore, couclude, that when the perception of odours is 
naturally indistinct, there prevails in the two nostrils 2 
natural inequality of conformation, and consequently 
of strength. 

The same reasoning applies to taste. The median 
line of the tongue sometimes separates an insensibleé 
portion of that organ, from that which still retains itg 
sensibility. Now it is easy in this case to conceive 
that the taste shall be confused and irregular; because 
one precise perception cannot result from two unequal 
sensations. Thus certain bodies, which some conceive 
to be almost tasteless, afford to others the most agree- 
able or painful sensations; and the wine in which 
honest Sancho discovered the taste of leather and iron, 
was, to his friends, nowise nauseous or disagreeable. 


The perfection of touch is likewise essentially con- 
nected with the uniformity of action of the two sym- 
metric halves of the body, and particularly of the two 
hands. Let us suppose, for instance, a blind person 
born with one hand completely organized, and the 
other deprived of the power of flexion and extension 
of the fingers, so as to form a round and immovable 
surface: this person wouldacquire, with great difficulty, 
the idea of size, shape, and direction, because an 
unique sensation will not arise from the successive. ap- 
plication of the two hands to the same object. If both 
of them touch a small round globe, for instance, the 
one, by grasping it exactly with the fingers, will pro- 
duce the idea of roundness; while the other, which 
touches it only by some points, will give rise to a totally 
different sensation: thus he will find it difficult to form 
a correct judgment of the shape of the body. But his 
ideas would be much more precise, if he allowed one 
of his hands to remain inactive, as they who squint 
turn the weaker eye from the object, in order to avoid 
that confusion, which is the inevitable effect of the 
two sensations. Thus we see both hands reciprocally 
assisting each other; the one confirming the ideas 
which the other produces; and hence the necessity of 
an uniformity in their structure. Let us conclude, 
therefore, from what has been said, that, in the struc- 
ture of the sensitive system, the harmony of action of 
two symmetric organs, or of two similar halves of the 
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same organ, is essentially necessary to the perfection of 
the sensations. 

As the order, regularity and beauty of the sun and 
moon, and the other heavenly bodies, impress us with 
the belief that there is ‘an all-intelligent Being, who 
commands and is obeyed; so do the harmony, the 
acuteness, and perfection of our senses declare that 
they proceed from the same source. For to use the 
words of the great Roman orator, ‘* Age ut a czlesti- 
bus rebus ad terrestres veniamus; quid est in his in 
quo non naturz ratio intellegentis appareat? Quz sit 
in figuris animantium et quam solers, subtilisque des- 
criptio partium, quamque admirabilis fabrica membro- 
rum: omnia enim quz intus inclusa sunt, ita nata, 
atque ita locata sunt, ut nihil eorum supervacaneum 
sit, nibil ad vitam retinendam non necessarium.” . 


Y.Z. 
—=++-@Oee+eoe 
THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 


—— 
PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


—_—— 

aor As the name of Captain Scorcesby is noticed in 
the following article (taken from the Literary Gazette) 
and as that enterprising and estimable gentleman is now 
aresident in Liverpool, we conceived it to be due to 
him to examine how far the alledged discrepancy be- 
tween his theory and the fact upon the point alluded 
to, was borne out ; and the result of our investigatien 
is, that the mean annual temperature of the parallel of 
78° N. about the meridian of London, was determined 
by Captain Scoresby to be 17° of Farenheit. This re- 
sult he derived from upwards of 3000 observations on 
temperature; made in the polar seas, during twelve 
consecutive years, consequently it must have a much 
greater chance of accuracy than the more limited ob- 
servations of Captain Parry. From an empyrical pro- 
cess connected with these observations, he estimates 
the mean temperature of the North Pole at 10°. In 
this he is 22° below the calculations of almost all the 
meteorologists, and only a few degrees above the 
average temperature observed by our late voyagers: 
but from the nature of the process employed, and of 
the reasonings adduced, we have no doubt but he is 
wery near the truth. 

{Consult vol. I. page 360 to 365, and Appendix (49) 
at Scoresby’s Account of the Arctic Regions, a recent, 
most interesting, and intelligent work, which we take 
this occasion to recommend to the particular notice of 
our readers, and from which we purpose shortly to in- 
sert some extracts in the Kaleidoscope, under the head 
* Gleaner.” ]}—£dit. Kal. 





[See a note to Correspondents.]} 


Desirous, for the reasons stated in our 
last, to supply as much intelligence as we 
could obtain on the subject of this interest- 
ing expedition, we have copied the Admi- 
ralty Chart of its course, &c. in a manner 
suitable to the Literary Gazette ; and have 
to state the following particulars, on which 
the public may rely. 

It is as certain as important to notice, 
that there can be no doubt of the vessels 
having crossed the Magnetic Meridian, and 
entered the Polar Sea. 

Our readers may remember Captain 





bees Aes conjecture with regard to the 
mean temperature during twelve months at 
the North Pole, being from ten to twelve 
degrees above zero. His hypothesis was 
found to be erroneous; for our navigators 
ascertained, that even in the latitude where 
they wintered, the mean annual temperature 
was two degrees below zero! Owing to 
this intense cold, they endured great hard- 
ships; of which it was no small aggrava- 
tion, that for the last nine months they 
were upon short allowance of bread, and 
during the summer months of other neces- 
saries, thus adding the cravings of hunger 
to the pinchings of frost. 

It affords a gratifying instance of the 
tight feeling and characteristic persever- 
ance of British sailors, to tell, that the men 
(who could not be buoyed up by the same 
ideas of future fame which solaced their 
officers in suffering hardships) bore every 
deprivation, not merely with patience and 
equanimity, but with good humour. Fre- 
quently, when they had returned from a day 
of fatiguing and unproductive search for 
game, wrapped themselves in their blankets, 
to try by sleep to forget their exhaustion, and 
that appetite which they durst not satisfy, lest 
they should, by encroaching on their next 
day’s scanty allowance or on their general 
stock, be in the end confined to these dreary 
regions, starving and without subsistence. 
Notwithstanding this, never a murmur es- 
caped one of them; but for patience, for- 
titude, and firmness, they displayed a picture 
unsurpassed even by the noblest examples 
of English seamen. 

The following anecdote is worth preserv- 
ing:—Acting plays was one of the amuse- 
ments, devised to while away the long night 
of the polar circle. A drama was written 
by Mr. Parry, solely to please the men, 
called “* The North West Passage.” The 
scenery was painted by Mr. Beechy, and 
the officers were the performers. The de- 
light of the crews was so great that they 
not only clapped, but loudly cheered the 
actors on every favourable impression. One 
of the latter was so amused with this, that 
on making an exit, he was induced to go 
into the house, to see how the thing looked, 
He happened to place himself immediately 
behind the boatswain and another man, who 
exclaimed with rapture, ‘Oh, it’s beauti- 
ful! it’s beautiful!” ‘+ Beautiful, do you 
call it,” returned the Boatswain, ‘ Beauti- 





ful! Isay by G—— it’s philosophy!” 


A curious circumstance in natural history 
has been mentioned to us. It is stated that 
one of the she-wolves of the country where 
the vessels were laid up, formed an intimacy 
with a ship dog, and almost daily visited him 
for some time, as if he had belonged to 
the same species. At last the dog, a setter 
belonging to one of the officers of the 
Griper, followed his wild companion and was 
never seen more, Another dog from the 
Hecla also went off, but returned, though 
with his throat all mangled. 

The wolves were large, and were heard 
nightly, howling in a most disagreeable 
manner. The other quadrupeds found, 
when the summer returned, were the musk- 
ox, of which several were killed, ‘the deer, 
the fox, and the mouse ; the latter remained 
through the winter, were numerous, and 
changed from brown to white. The fowls 
were chiefly the arctic gull, the glaucus, the 
ptarmigan (which has been called the par- 
tridge) and a singularly beautiful duck de- 
nominated the king-duck, 

The expedition arrived at the entrance of 
Lancaster Sound, on the Ist of August, 
1819. On the 7th the ships were in the 
Regent's Inlet (see the chart) and there, in 
about 90° of long. the variation of the nee- 
dle was, we understand, about 120° west. 
Stopped by ice, they left the inlet, which 
is supposed either to extend to Hudson’s 
Bay, or trend along the northern shore of 
America, and resumed their progress up 
Barrow’s Straits, leaving behind them Cro- 
ker Bay (the Croker mountains of Captain 
Ross.) They speedily discovered the group 
of islands, where Lowther Isle is marked, 
nine in number, and named The New Geor- 
gia Isles. Proceeding onward, they ob- 
served, when rather more than half way to 
the ultimate point at which they arrived, 
that the variation of the needle was above 
120° east ; thus it appears that the magnetic 
meridian must lie between that degree and 
the degree of 90, which we observe from the 
chart, runs through the inlet, where the va- 
riation was towards the west. At sea the 
compass had been quite useless since the 
7th August, and it was only on land that 
the needle traversed. The greatest dip was 
above 88°; and our scientific readers, put 
ting these data together, will perhaps agree 
with us in supposing that the magnetic pole 
is situated somewhere on the American con- 
tinent, between the longitudes we have 





mentioned, and below the latitde of 70°. 
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On the 7th of September, after encoun- 
tering many dangers, the vessels were an- 
chored in Winter Harbour, Melville Island. 
In the beginning of Noveinber their night 
began, and it lasted till the beginning of 
February, 1820, when the sun was seen for 
a few minutes above the horizon. This 
luminary gradually prolonged the time dur- 
ing which it rose, till in June it became 
constantly visible, circling round and mak- 
ing changeless day. On the Ist of August 
the vessels were released from the ice, nearly 
as suddenly as they had been overtaken by 
the winter ; and our hardy countrymen, with 
the blessing of Providence, were enabled to 
pursue a homeward, but still perilous course. 
Their furthest point was beyond 114° west. 
The ice all round them in the Polar Sea was 
above 50 feet thick ; and no vessel could by 
possibility navigate farther in that direction, 
north, west, or south. It is probable there- 
fore that Regent's Inlet will be more mi- 
nutely explored by the next expedition sent 
into these parts, and that hardly any other 
attempt will be made to the westward of 
Liddon’s Gulph. The ships were roofed 
over during the winter, and the crews 
did not, as reported, erect huts on shore. 
Melville Island was however explored by 
hunting parties, and Captain Parry crossed 
it, and was absent for three weeks together. 
It is reckoned about 150 miles long, and 
from 30 to 40 broad. It is also supposed 
that the whole Sea north of the American 
continent is broken into islands. 

To this hasty enumeration of interesting 
particulars, we shall not now add much. We 
need only notice, that natural history has 
not been much enriched by the objects ob- 
tained. Only one bear was seen during the 
stay at Melville Island: there were no fish, 
and no game of any kind till the summer 
came, when those birds and animals we have 
mentioned made their appearance. Grass, 
saxafragium, and poppies, formed the her- 
bage, in patches and tufts, which looked 
green and gay at a distance, but were very 
thinly scattered over the manly surface of 
the earth. In geology, limestone, sandstone, 
and slate were most prominent; coarse gra- 
nite was found in round detached pieces in 
the ravines, and other mineral specimens 
were picked up. Some of the isles were 
amazingly precipitous, rising from 3 to 800 
feet above the water. From the entrance 
of Lancaster’s Sound to Melville Island, the 
land gradually declined, till from towering 





and pointed rocks, it became gently undu- 
lated. 

The distance between Winter Harbour 
and Copper-mine River may be about 150 
or 200 miles. ‘The whole distance which 
the expedition went from the mouth of Lan- 
caster’s Sound, was about 500 miles. There 
were traces of old Esquimaux huts on Mel- 
ville Island. 

We had forgotten to mention, that the 
owl, in full beauty of feather, seemed to 
inhabit this inhospitable place throughout 
the year. 

The lowest temperature was 554° below 
zero. 

These are the chief facts which we have 
gathered respecting this truly gratifying ex- 
pedition, which not only reflects honour on 
all concerned ia it, but on the country. Mr. 
Rarrow’s prescience is happily illustrated 
by its results, which have so completely es- 
tablished all that he predicated. Nor is 
Captain Parry's eulogy to be lightly spoken : 
his whole conduct has been admirable ; and 
we imagine that this sketch will greatly in- 
crease the public anxiety to see the precise 
details of a voyage which has opened a new 
sea to British navigation, and gone far to 
indicate the very seat of one of the greatest 
wonders in nature. Upon this subject, we 
have heard that Sir H. Davy has made some 
important discoveries by experiments with 
the galvanic battery at home ; and we look 
with profound curiosity to the further deve- 
lopment of the principles of magnetism, 
electricity, and attraction, to which these 
circumstances will stimulate and help the 
scientific world. The tables and other data 
in Captain Parry’s work, must be of im- 
mense consequence. 

The Griper is now at Deptford, having 
been nearly lost off Sheerness: the Hecla 
has been refitted at Leith, and is daily ex- 
pected in the river. 














HORRIBLE CATASTROPHE. 
—_—. 

The Calcutta Gazette of the 4th of May, contains 
the following melancholy narrative : 

“Cump, Hurdwar, April 11, 1820. 

% Under the impression of one of the most horrid 
sights, and in the agitation it has naturally occa- 
sioned, I write tu give you a statement of the scene 
of which I have been an eye-witness. From the 
Saiet of the Purbee unfortunately happening at the 
hour of three and half English time this day, a. Mm. 
crowds of infatuated pilgrims forced their way in 
overwhelmiug masses to the sacred bathing-places. 

As most people who have been up the country, 
have visited Hurdwar, aud seen the steps leading 
down to Hurkee Pyree, I need not give a descrip. 
tion of them, further than stating that they are very 


steep in descent, and about ten feet broad, with 
high walls on one side. At the summit from the 
Hurdwar side, there is an ascent by a brogd flight 
of steps ; at the tops of these the guards were sta- 
tioned, to prevent the crowds pressing indiscrimi- 
nately; a little before day-break, the Sunyassees and 
Byragees, who bad the quarrel in 1796, vied with 
each other at the top, for precedency of bathing, and 
made a sudden rush, in which the unfortunate 
sepoys, and all the multitude who were descending, 
were carried down with such violence that they got 
jammed together within three steps of the water, 
where an angle of the old sacred Pyree Muth, and 
an angle of the Munder of the Mahadee closes the 
passage to about seven feet, and opens with a swell 
behind. Here the unfortunate beings were cram- 
med together with such violence, that motion, or use 
of limbs, was unavailiug; the weak, the strong, in 
vain neade efforts ; it was all the same: the more ex- 
ertion made, the more entwined their limbs became. 
At half past seven, a. M. I was a witness to this bor- 
rid scene; the cries, the moans of the unfortunate 
multitude, were heart-rending in the extreme ; 
strength, force, or any contrivence or effort to assist 
them was in vain. 1 made several attempts to ex- 
tract those who were in the foremost files below, but 
their bodies, legs, and arms were so entwined, that 
it was impossible to extract one of them, and no- 
thing equals the apathy of the rascally Pojaree Brah- 
mios. A pleasing part of this recital throws a ray 
of a bright hue on the sepoys of the 5th and 27th, 
and on the Gorkeeah corps, who, though people of 
bigh cast and propossessions, were stript and actively 
employed in extracting the dead, This was a la- 
bour of no small exertion, as they had to clear away 
the dead from near sixty feet, in an angle of fifty-six 
degrees, before they could extract the living who 
were below, Colonel Patten, and several officers, 
by their exertions, and cheering the sepoys, induced 
them to clear the mass of dead away. At ten, a.™. 
the living who were below were extracted in a most 
horrid state ; their limbs blistered, inflamed, and in 
a state of putrefaction; the number alive did not 
exceed thirty beings, and an extraordinary instance 
I must record, which was a young womap who was 
under the whole mass in the centre, and alive, who 
had merely her head and arms free. 

“ From the information I could collect from those 
who were present when this unfortunate circum. 
stance occurted, the time as stated was three, or 
half-past three, A.M. and what must have been the 
cause of the death of those on the upper steps, must 
have been the multitude who rushed over them 
downwards, aud who could not return until the mili- 
tary stopped up all the passages above, and pre- 
vented the other crowds following them. Although 
the Brahmins’ prediction of sickness has not been 
fulfilled, the deaths at the sacred place have given 
some sort of sanction to their prophecy, and even of 
this unfortunate accident they will make a plea still 
to delude the ignorant multitude, No exact ac- 
count of the dead can be given, but it must ex. 
ceed 400 persons ; a vast number of these were 
Sunyasses and Byragees. I saw four of the Gorkeeah 
corps, only one alive, and who was jammed close 
to the angle of the small muth. 

Two boats have been sunk by the press of per- 
sons on board, and many people drowned ; the fair 
has commenced thinning, the crowds going away 
are mostly from the nearer places ; the merchants 
unable to dispose of any thing from the bustle ; 
most of the purchases and sales will commence to- 
morrow. 

“ P.S. The report of the dead amounts to 430. 
Lieutenant Boyes, of the 5th, as soon as intelligence 
reached him of the guards being forced, moved up 
with a company, and it is said stones were thrown 
from the houses. At daylight he began removing 
the dead bodies. The dead were all fluated in the 
Ganges: one of the Chief Mehunts of the Byra- 
gees, who had come from the Decan with a num- 





ber of followers, was extracted from this entwined 
mass of human bodies,” 
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Poetry. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
—— 
SONG. 
-_—— 
Oh! Hope, thou arch deceiver, 
How gay thy pictures are ! 
Yet, oh! what mortal ever 
Has found them true as fair ? 


Still! still before me, dancing, 
Thou lead’st thy phantom train ; 
And I am still advancing, 
But strive to catch in vain. 





Begone! I will no longer 
Thy phantasies attend ; 

No; thou shalt find me stronger 
Than to thy sceptre bend. 


Nay, stay! though thou deceive me, 
Thy visions still are dear ; 
Thou must not, shalt not, leave me, 
My sweetest solace here ! 
Staffordshire Potteries. 





SORROW. 
<=> 
What is it, maiden, makes thee weep ? 
I saw the rose upon thy cheek, 
It was but yesterday ; 
But grief has been with sudden sweep, 
And left a ruin bleach’d and bleak, 
And torn the rose away. 


That vivid beam has left thine eye : 
Alas! that sigh was deep: oh! say 
What wrung it from thy breast ? 
Some dark and hidden mystery 
Has dash’d the sunshine of thy day, 
And robb’d thee of thy rest. 


Oh! maiden, there is grief that preys 
With greedy tooth upon the heart, 
And drains the fount of life: 
Thine is that grief, but fate decrees 
That from its pang thou soon shalt part, 
And end the mortal strife. 


Yes! and that heav’n-directed gaze 
Informs me that this joyless sphere 
Thou canst no more approve, 
Since sorrow dims thy early days, 
Thy thoughts are fix’d, thy hopes are clear 
On happiness above. 
Staffordshire Potteries. 


SOLITUDE. 
—>— 
* Tis night, and all is gloom. No moon, no star, 
Save one pale wanderer, above is roaming : 
Below no light, save from the billows foaming 
” Gainst this stern rock, in vain yet vengeful war. 
And is this solitude 2? Ah, no! there is a voice 
Which parley holds with man in the wild tempest’s 
roar, ‘ 
And bids his soul sublim’d in heav’nlier might rejoice, 
As did the sacred blast from Pelphin’s cave of yore. 


E. J. 





Tis night; ’tis silence. This green forest glade 
Smiles tremblingly, all conscious of the splendour, 
The tinge, the silv’ry tinge, so soft, so tender, 

In which the moon its vendure hath array’d. 

And is this loneliness? Ah no! these silent beams 


eyes. 


seems 

A melody more plaintive e’en than lover’s sighs. 
But when I walk unheeded ’mid the haunts 

Of worldlings, whom no link of sympathy can bind 

To me; and gaze around, vain hope, to find 
One soul congenial ; and my bosom pants 
One faithful heart to press in warm embrace ; 
And cold is ev’ry eye, and cold each face. 
Oh! this I feel is solitude. Then let me speed 
My flight from crowds to me so void and cheerless, 
And seek the home of one in love; so peerless, 
That when I greet her tim’rouswelcoming blush, andread 
My hope’s assurance in her eye’s expressive glance, 
All dreariness dissolves *neath her mild radiance. 

TITYRUS QUILLET. 

Liverpool, Nov. 28, 1820. 


RECOLLECTION. 

a 
When I think of the pleasure so often enjoy’d 
With the maid I so dearly did love ; 
The moments of rapture I’ve pass’d at her side, 
When beneath the cool shade of the grove: 
When I think of her features, more blooming by far 
Then the Hebe which fiction hath giv’n ; 
And her eyes, that were bright as the evening star, 
When first it emerges from heaven : 
When I think of her form, which the Graces had cast 
In so beauteous, so heavenly a mould, 
And reflect on the joys that for ever are past, 
On the charms I shall ne’er more behold : 
*Tis enough the fond heart of thy to sever, 
Were it not for the balm which thy friendship bestows, 
And the hope that in death he’ll soon sink to repose, 
‘Where his anguish and he will be parted for ever. 
July, 1817. aeeees. 











[SELECTION.] 


THE COAL AND THE DIAMOND. 
A FABLE FOR COLD WEATHER. 





A coal was hid beneath the grate 
(Tis often modest merit’s fate) 
*» Twas small, and so, perhaps, forgotten : 
Whilst in the room, and near in size, 
In a fine casket lined with cotton, 
In pomp and state, a diamond lics. 
** So, little gentleman in black,” 
The brilliant spark in anger cried, 
**T hear, in philosophic clack, 
** Our families are close allied ; 
‘¢ But know, the splendour of my hue, . 
*¢ Excell’d by nothing in existence, 
*¢ Should teach such little folks as you 
** To keep a more respectful distance.” 
At these reflections on his name, 
The coal soon redden’d to a flame ; 
Of his own real use aware, 
He only answer’d with a sneer— 
«+I scorn your taunts, good Bishop Blaze, 
‘* And envy not your charms divine : 
** For know, I boast a double praise, 


Speak to the heart, like tears from pensive beauty’s 


Hark! the night zephyr, warbling o’er yon dark pine 


t+ The follewing whimsical string of puns, which 
appeared in the Liverpool Mercury, Vol. VII. page 70. 
and also in the old series of the Kaleidoscope, Vol. I. 
page 16, is now re-inserted, at the desire of a reader, 
who has perused it in the Saturday’s paper, without 
being aware that we had before noticed it. The Editor 
of the last-mentioned journal, ascribes the composition 
to Mr. Canning, on what authority we know not. 
a 
AN EPITAPH 
ON THE TOMBSTONE ERECTED OVER THE MAR- 
QUIS OF ANGLESEA’S LEG. 
ER 
Here rests, and let no saucy knave 
Presume to sneer and laugh, 
To learn that mouldering in the grave 
Is laid a British calf. 
For he who writes these lines is sure 
That those who read the whole, 
Will find such laugh were premature, 
For here too lies a sofe. 
And here five little ones repose, 
Twin born with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes, 
Who all are now alive. 
A leg and foot, to speak more plain, 
Rest here of one commanding, 
Who tho’ his wits he might retain, 
Lost half his understanding. 
And when the guns with thunder fraught, 
Pour'd bullets thick as hail, 
Could only in this way be taught 
To give the foe leg-bail. 
And now in England just as gay 
As in the battle brave, 
Goes to the rout, review, or play, 
With one foot in the grave. 
Fortune in vain, here show’d her spite, 
For he will still be found, 
Should England’s sons engage in fight, 
Resolv’d to stand his ground. 
But Fortune’s pardon I must beg, 
She meant not to disarm, 
And when she lopp’d the hero’s leg, 
She did not seek his h-arm. 
And but indulg’d a harmless whim, 
Since he could walk with one, 
She saw two legs were lost on him 
Who never meant to run. 





t+ The following joke, played off by the late R. B. 
Sheridan, has been recently making the tour of the 
newspapers, with the omission, however, of the cir- 
cumstance in which consists all its wit or piquancy ; 
viz. that Kelly, the composer, who is the subject of 
the bon mot, was reported to be a great musical plagi- 
arist, who brought with him, from the continent, 
many of the most popular airs in ** Blue Beard,” 
** The Haunted Tower,” &c. which pass for his own 
composition.—£dit. Kal, 


IMPROMPTU, 

On KELLY, the Composer, becoming a Wine-merchant, 

and asking Mr. Sheridan’s Adyice what he should call 

himself, or how he should write up his name. 
—La— 

You know, my dear Kelly, ’thas often been said, 

You’ve borrowed more music than ever you made ; 

And already ’tis whisper’d you’ve made very free 

With mixtures and compounds of every degree ; 

Then tell the plain fact, and your name you may sign, 





sorere 








** As I can warm as well as shine.” 


Importer of Music--Composer of Wine. 
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he Naturalist’s Dtary, 


For DECEMBER, 1820. 


[Concluded from our last.] 





The everlasting flowers, which form so pleasing an 
oraament to our parluurs in winter, aud indeed dur- 
ing the whole year, deserve some notice in this 
month, so destitute of Flora’s beauties. The species 
of the genus gnaphulium* mostly cultivated are (1 ‘) 
The everlasting tree (ynaphalium arboreum ;) (2.) 
The red-flowered everlasting (g. ignescens ;) (3.) 
The eastern-everlasting, or immortal flower (g. orien- 
tale) whose shining lemon-coloured Sowers fre- 

uently serve for oruamental purposes, and are 
kuown by the naine of everlasting, a name appropri- 
ate to the whole genus; (4 ) the sweet-scenied ever- 
lasting, or eternal flower (g. odoratissimum ;) (5.) 
The American everlasting (g. margaritaceum. ) 
Tis plaut isa native of North America, where it 
grows in vast quantities iv uocultivated fields, glades, 
hills, &c. and is called life everlasting; because the 
silvery heads, properly dried, will keep their beauty 
jong, without changing. It is also fornd ia Kam- 
schatka; and with us in England; having been ob- 
served near Buckiuz, in Essex; and on the banks of 
Rumney river, in South Wales, for the space of 12 
miles. oa Wales it is used to adorn the graves of 
the departed, elegantly alluding to immortality by 
the uofading nature of its flowers, and to sputless 
purity by theirsnowy whiteness, This plant is often 
cultivated in cottage gardens. (6.) The plantain. 
leaved everlasting (gnaphalium plantayineum ;) aud 
(7.) The common shrubbery everlasting (gauphalium 
staechus.) 

Mode of Culture.—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, may be in 
creased by slips from the heads or cuttings, by plant- 
ing them in pots of light earth in the spring or sum- 
mer months, and plunging them in a moderate hot- 
bed, refreshing them often with water. Wheu they 
have takea full root, they may be removed into se- 
parate pots, and placed among other plants of the 
hardy exotic sort. They require the protection of 
a frame in the wiater season. 

No. 7, may be increased in the same mauner, being 

laced at once where it is to remain, in a shady 
sheltered border, or other place that is proper. 

Nos. 5, 6, may he easily raised by dividing and 
planting their creeping roots where they are to grow, 
either in the autumn or spring months. These three 
last are sufficiently hardy to stand the open air in 
warm situations, They are‘all ornamental plants; 
the former iu the green-house collection, and the lat- 
ter in the open ground. 

As to the common European sorts, if the seeds are 
permitted to scatter, the plants will come up in the 
spring with greater certainty than if they were sown; 
but they are regarded rather ay weeds than garden 
plants, 

The gnaphalium dioicum, mountain-everlasting or 
cut-weed (cat’s foot) is a native of most parts of 
Europe, 00 open downs, and is one of our most 
elegant species ; the flowers of a beautiful rose co. 
lour. It is found on Newark-heath, and Gogmagog- 
hills, Canbam- heath, near Bury, Swaffham and St rat- 
ton heaths, in Norfolk; in Coruwall, Wales, on Ber- 
nock,and Wittering heaths, in the northern counties, 
and in Scotland. It flowers in May and June. The 

Jape of Good Hope is most fertile in this genus, 
but several fine species grow in South Awevica, and 
some are found in New Holland. The mountains 
and fields of different parts of Europe produce ya- 
rious species, but few of the more handsome, except 
graphalium urenarium and its near relation gna- 
phatium olympicum of our gardens, gathered abunt 
Bathinian Olympus, by Dr. Sibthorpe; both which 
vie with gnaphalium orientale in their shining golid- 
en or lemon colour; and the o/ympicum at least is 
a hardy pereunial, of casy culture, 





THE EVERLASTING ROSE. 
Hail to thy hues, thou lovely flower ! 
Still shed around thy soft e 3 
Still smile amid the wint’ry hour ; 
And boast e’en now a spring-tide bloom. 
big 2 is, methinks, al yore dream, 
ong lingering in the icy vale 
Of smiles that hail'd the morning beam, 
And sighs more eweet for evening’s gale ! 


Still are thy leaves whisperin 
Low pel ome Fancy’s ear, that fell 

Of mornings, when the wild bee’s wing 
Shook dew-drops from thy sparkling cell! 


In April’s bower thy sweets are breathed, 
And June beholds thy blossoms fair : 
Tn Autumn’s chaplet thou art wreathed, 
And round December’s forehead bare. 
With thee the graceful lily vied, 
As summer breezes waved her head ; 
And now the snow-drop at thy side 
Meekly contrasts thy cheerful red. 


’Tis thine to hear each varying voice, 
That marks the seasons sad or gay, 

The summer thrush bids thee rejoice, 
And wint’ry robin’s dearer lay. 


Sweet flower! how happy dost thou seem, 
’ Mid parching heat, ’mid nipping frost: 

While gathering beauty from each beam, 
No hue, no grace of thine is lost ! 


Thus Hope, ’mid life’s severest days, 

Still smiles, still triumphs o’er despair ; 
Alike she lives in Pleasure’s rays, 

And cold Affliction’s wint'ry air. 
Charmer, alike in lordly bower, 

And in the hermit’s cell she glows ; 
The Poet’s and the Lover’s flower, 

The bosom’s Everlasting Rose ! 


The oak, the beach, and the hornbeam, in part, 
retain their leaves, and the ash its keys. The com- 
mon holly (alex aquifolium) with its scarlet berries, 
is now conspicuous, as is the pyracanthus with 
its bunches or wreaths of fiery berries on its dark 
green thoruy sprays; and those dwarfs of the vege. 
table creation, mosses, aud the liverwort (lichen) 
uow attract our notice, 

The redbreast is still heard to “‘chaunt his cheerful 
strain,” and the sparrow chirps. Towards the end 
of the mouth, woodcock-shooting commences ; ad 
the snipe (scolfopax gallinago) becomes a prey tu 
the fowler. 


The goodness of the Creator is not more manifest 
iu any thing than in the return of day and night, heat 
and cold, summer and wivter. We are pleased with 
the light in the morning, but it is after we have 
rested wellin the night; when afew hours are spent, 
we grow weary of the light, and wish for the return 
of the silence and darkuess of the nocturnal season. 
After a long cold winter, we joyfully welcome the 
approach of summer; but when scorched a few 
months with its heat, and ready to faint, the return 
of winter is not so unpleasant to us, as it appeared 
more early in the spring. But whatever effect these 
successions may have upon us, it is certain they are 
very beveficial, The light of the day is advantageous 
for managing the tuils and business of life; aud the 
coolness aud stillness of the night are as suitable for 
rest and sleep. The summer’s heat is necessary for 
ripening the fruits of the earth, and hastening the 
harvest: but the winter’s cold and hoary frost are 
subservient to prepare the earth for the seed, aod 
render it fertile, This dreary season is service- 
able both to man and beast: if gives a new spring 
aud vigour to nature. 

Glorious Author of the Year, 
Teach us at thy shrine to bow ! 
As thy varying months appear, 
Let our lips renew the vow ! : 
When the dove-eyed Spring looks out, 
From her infant nest of flowers, 
On the green fresh woods about, 
Sparkling in the sunny showers— 





When, as up the blue profound, 
Summer climbs her noon-day height, 
Not the breathing of a sound 
Wanders through the depth of light— 


When o’er harvest-waving hill, 
And on al gpg eon heath, 
Autumn glows ; or, beauteous still, 

Wears the golden veil of death— 


When, like some unspotted corse 
Shrouded in its virgin white, 

Nature yields to Winter’s force, 
Only to revive more bright— 


Glorious Author of the year, 
Teach us at thy shrine to bow! 
As thy varying months appear, 
Let our lips renew the vow! 
Rev. F. Hodgson. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 

Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Rain, 

Wind, &c. deducted from diurnal Observations made 

at Manchester, in the month of November, 1820, by 
Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. 
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REMARKS. 

The greatest daily variation of the barometer was on 
the 12th, which was preceded by foggy evenings and 
mornings. The gradual rise of the mercury and other 
appearances on that day, indicated an approaching frost, 
but in the course of the following night, there was a sud- 
den change from clear to gloomy, and a loss of 42 of an 
inch of mercury, as above stated; the consequence was 
brisk showers of rain. At eleven o'clock in the evening 
of the 18th, being serene and almost clear, was a large 
but faint lunar halo. The greatest daily variation of 
temperature, was on the 10th and 11th. Mean tempe- 
rature of the 44th week, commencing on the 28th of 
October, 44.°3; 45th, 46,%43 46th, 38.°4; 47th, 46.°2 
48th, 44.°7 ; ending on the 1st December. 

Ice has been noticed frequently throughout this month; 
often attended with hoar frosts and dense fogs. On the 
16th, in the morning, the temperature was five degrees 
below freezing, and in the country still lower. My 
friend Mr. John Blackwall, of Crumpsall, two and a 
half miles north north-east of Manchester, has fayour- 
ed me with his register of rain for the last three months. 
Mr. B.’s account for September, is 2.87 inches; Octo- 
ber, 4.41 ; and November, 2.77 inches. His rain funnek 
and guage are exactly the same as mine. ; 
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Che Gleaner. 
‘* Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 


stuff.” WorTTon. 








THE SEVEN SLEEPERS. 


— 

“The old man must be departed, or fallen into some 
fit, for the noise J have made would have waked 
the Seven Sleepers.” 

Zales of My Landlord, Third Series. 


When the Emperor Decius persecuted the Chris- 
tians, seven voble youths of Ephesus concealed 
themselves in a spacious cavern, on the side of an 
adjacent mountain; where they were doomed to 
perish by the tyrant, who gave orders that the en. 
trance should be firmly secured by a pile of stones. 
They. immediately fell into a deep slumber, which 
was most miraculously prolonged, without injuring 
the powers of life, during a period of 187 years. 
At the end of that time, the slaves of Advlus, to 
whom the inheritance of the mountain had descend- 
ed, removed the stones, tv supply materials for 
some rustic edifice. The light of the sun darted 
into the cavern, and the Seven Sleepers were per- 
mitted to awake. 

After a slumber, as they thought, of a few hours, 
they were pressed by the calls of hunger, and resolv- 
ed that Jamblichus,one of their number, should secret- 
ly return to the city, to purchase bread for the use of 
himself and his companions. The youth, if we may 
still employ that appellation, could no longer recog- 
nise the once familiar aspect of his native country ; 
and his surprise was increased by the appearance of 
a large cross, triumphantly erected over the princi- 
pal gate of Ephesus. His singular dress and obso- 
lete language confounded the baker, to whom be 
offered an ancient medal of Decius, as the current 
coin of the empire; and Jamblichus, on the suspi- 
cion of a secret treasure, was dragged before the 
judge, Their mutual inquiries produced the amaz- 
ing discovery, that two ceuturies were almost elapsed 
siuce Jamblichus and his friends had escaped from 
the rage of a Pagan tyrant. The Bishop of Ephesus, 
the clergy, the magistrates, the people, and it is suid, 
the Emperor Theodosius himself hastened to visit 
the cavern of the Seven Sleepers, who related their 
story, bestowed their benediction, and at the same 
instant, peaceably expired! 


—++@0@++— 


LITERAL TRANSLATION OF A TRAVELLING FIRMAN 


For Mr. WILLIAM TURNER, 
Issued the 10th of February, 1815. 





[Taken from Turner’s Tour in the Levant. | 


SULTAN MAHMOUD KAN, 
EVER VICTORIOUS. 

To the Glorious Judges and substitutes of Judges, 
Mines of Science and Eloquence, who dwell on 
the road in going and returning by sea, from my 
Gate of Happiness, to the placeshereinafternamed, 
(may their science be increased) and to the Most 
Illustrious amongst their likes and equals, the In- 
tendants and Chiefs of Janizaries and other Offi- 
cers (may their powers be augmented.) 

On the arrival of this bigh imperial writing, be it 
known to you that the Model of the Great of the Na- 
tion of the Messiah, the Ambassador Extraordinary 
from the Court of England, residing at my Sublime 
Porte, Robert Liston, Esq. (may whose end be happy) 
has set forth in a note, sealed with his seal, which he 
has presented to my Gate of Happiness, that Mr. Tur- 
ner, an English nobleman, desires to go by sea, with 
a Tartar and two Frank servants, to Rhodes, Cyprus, 
Acres, Jerusalem, Seyd, Damascus, and its environs, 
thence to Baront, and Cairo; and then to return to 
my Gate of Happiness: and he has requested that an 
imperial order be issued to the effect that, whilst the 
above-mentioned Englishman goes with a Tartar and 
the two servants, whom he es with him to the 
above-named places, and returns from them, he be not 
molested on the roads, or at the posts, or when he may 


stay or reside at any place, either on the part of the 
collectors of the capitation tax (Kharatsch) by their 
demanding from this tax, or on the part of 
others, on other pretexts, contrary to the imperial 
capitulations ; but that be be protected and defended, 
by giving him # friendly and polite reception, and by 
providing that he be accompanied, at his own expense, 
by a sufficient number of courageous press in places 
where they may be in danger to be feared, and that 
care be taken that he may pass freely and safely. 

I order, in consequence, that he be treated in the 
manner above-mentioned. 

You then, ye Judges and other Officers above-men- 
tioned, know, that, it being proper, according to the 
ties of sincere friendship, and the claims of good un- 
derstanding which subsist between my Sublime Porte 
and the Court of England, to protect and defend tra- 
vellers and persons belonging to that Court, this illus- 
trious command is issued, in order that, whilst the 
above-mentioned nobleman is travelling with a Tartar 
and two Frank servants, to the said places,and return- 
ing from them, he be not troubled or molested on the 
road,or at the posts, or when he may stay or reside 
from necessity at any place, either on the part of the 
collectors of the capitation tax, by the demanding from 
him this tax, or on the part of others, on other pre- 
texts, contrary to the imperial number of courageous 
guides, in places where there may be danger to be 
feared, and that care be taken that he may pass freely 
and safely. 

I command, therefore, that on the arrival of this 
supreme order, nobly issued as above-mentioned, and 
to which all obedience is due, you act conformably to 
its tenour, and understand it thus, and repose faith in 
the noble signature. 

Written towards the end of the month of Saafer, in 
the year one thousand two hundred and thirty. 

_ From our well-defended residence of Constan- 
tinople. ' 
Ee 
THE PLEASURES OF PAINTING. 
i 

‘¢ There is a pleasure in painting, which none but 
paintersknow.”—In writing, you have to contend with 
the world: in painting, you have only to carry on a 
friendly strife with nature. You sit down to your 
task, and are happy. From the moment that you take 
up the pencil, 2nd look nature in the face, you are at 
peace with your own heart. No angry passions rise to 
disturb the silent progress of the work—to shake the 
hand, or dim the brow, no irritable humours are set 
afloat; you have no absurd opinions to combat—no 
point to strain—no adversary to crush—no fool to an- 
noy ; you are actuated by fear or favour of no man. 
There is ‘* no juggling bere,” no sophistry, no intrigue, 
no tampering with the evidence, no attempt to make 
black white, or white black ; but you resign yourself 
into the hands of a greater power—that of Nature,— 
with the simplicity of a child, and the devotion of an 
enthusiast-—“‘ study with joy her manner, and with 
rapture taste her style.” The mind is calm, and fullat 
the same time. The hand and eyeare equally employed. 
In tracing the commonest object—a plant or the stump 
of a tree—you learn something every moment. You 
perceive unexpected differences, ard discover likenesses 
where you looked for no such thing. You try to set 
down what you see, find out your error, and correct it. 
—You need not play tricks, or purposely mistake ;— 
with all your pains you are still short of the mark. Pa- 
tience still grows out of the endless pursuit, and turns 
it into a luxury. A streak in a flower, a wriokle ina 
leaf, a tinge in a cloud, a stain in an old wall or ruin 
grey, are seized with avidity, asthe spolia opima of 
this sort of mental welfare, and furnish out labour for 
another half day. The hours pass away untold, with- 
out chagrin, and without ennui; nor would you ever 
wish to pass them otherwise. Innocence is joined with 
industry, pleasure with business, and the mind satis- 
fied, though it is not engaged in thicking os doing any 





mischief. 





Antiquities. 


Literature.—It is announced from Rome that M. 
Mai, the principal Librarian of the Vatican, has made 
several discoveries interesting to the lovers of ancient 
learning. Among these are parts of the books usually 
designated as lost, of Polybius, Diodorus, Siculous, and 
Dion Cassius; fragments of Aristotle, Ephorus, Hy- 
perides, and Demetrius P| i Fragments of va- 
rious other ancient works have also been discovered, 
but the names of the authors are not known. Some 
ps. py have been found of the Byzantine writers, ' 

as E ius, Menander of Byzantium, Priseus, 
and Petrus, Protector. The fragments are of precisely 
the most cme paren) ye of these historians. M. Mai 
has also found several harangues of the rhetorician Aris- 
tides, and seven books of the a Oritorius, which 
are a valuable acquisition to the History of Natural 
Science, The fragments discovered of Polybius con- 
tain the 39th book, in which he announces that the 
40th and last will treat of chronology. 


Antiquities.—Professor E. D. Clarke, of Cambridge, 
has ascertained that the famous Soros, found by M. Bel- 
zoni, in the chamber of the tomb of the kings, which 
was opened by thatenterprising traveller in Upper Enypt, 
consists wholly of Aragonite. i ch 








This discovery, w 
will give an additional interest to the most surprising 
— of antiquity in the world, has been communi- 
cated by the professor to the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. 

A Stone Coffin, containing a perfect skeleton, of very 
large dimensions, which is su to have lain in the 
earth ever since the days of King Stephen, was disco- 
vered lately by the workmen in igging the new road to 
Rodway-hill, Mongotsfield, near Bristo 


A large quantity of old silver coin, in fine preservation, 
Pot 4 in the reigns of the Edwards, was dug up a 
ew days ago, by some labourers employed by Richard 

Wormald, Esq. on Tinsil Common, near Leeds. 








A letter from Bourdeaux says, ‘‘A few days ago 
were discovered amongst the ruins of the Castle of 
Castleman, in Medoc, several silver coins or demigros, 
of Aquitaine, which exhibit on one side the effigy of the 
Prince of Wales in a ducal attire, armed with a sword, 
standing under a gothic canopy; and on the reverse, 
two fleurs de lis, and two leopards, symmetrically 
separated by a full cross, marked with six points, 
indicative of the value of the coin. Round the por- 
trait of the Prince is the legend.—Ep. Po. ens. REG. 
AGL. B. Eduardus pr itus regis Anglier, B. and 
on the reverse.—-ACIT. PrNcps. (Agquitanie Prin- 


ceps.) 











Anecdotes. 
SINGULAR ANECDOTE OF MOZART. 


—<=——— 

One day when Mozart’s spirits were unusually oppres- 
sed, a stranger, of a tall, dignified appearance, was in- 
troduced. His manners were grave and impressive. He 
told Mozart, that ke came from a person who did not 
wish to be known, to request he would compose a solemn 
mass, as a requiem for the soul of a friend whom he had 
recently lost, and whose memory he was desirous of 
commemorating by this solemn service. Mozart under- 
took the task ; and engaged to have it completed in a 
month. The stranger begged to know what price he set 
upon his work, and immediately paid him a hundred 
ducatg, and departed. The mystery of this visit seemed 
to have a very strong effect upon the mind of the musi- 
cian. He brooded over it for some time; and then sud- 
denly calling for writing materials, began to compose 
with extraordinary ardour. This application, however, 
was more than his strength could support; it brought 
@ fainting fits; and his increasing illness obliged him 
to suspend his work. ‘I am writing this requiem for 
myself!’ said he abruptly to his wife one day; “it will 
serve for my own funeral service ;’’ and this impression 
never afterwards left him. At the expiration of the 
month, the mysterious stranger appeared, and demanded 
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the requiem. ‘I have found it impossible,” said Mo- 
zart, **to keep my word; the work has interested me 
more than I expected, and I have extended it beyond 
my first design. I shall require another month to finish 
it.’ The, stranger made no objection ; but observing, 
that for this additional trouble, it was but just to increase 
the premium, laid down fifty ducats more, and promised 
to return at the time appointed. Astonished at his whole 
proceedings; Mozart ordered a servant to follow this sin- 
gular personage, and, if possible, to find out who he 
was: the man, however, lost sight of him, and was 
obliged to return as he went. Mozart, now more than 
ever persuaded that he was a messenger from the other 
world, sent to warn him that his end was approaching, 
applied with fresh zeal to the requiem ; and, in spite of 
the exausted state both of his mind and body, completed 
it before the end of the month. At the appointed day, 
the stranger returned ;—but Mozart was no more !— 


‘Edinburgh Review. : 





ANECDOTE OF LORD BYRON. 

In front of Newstead Abbey, ten miles from Not- 
tingham, the seat of the Byron family, is au elegant 
monument, erected by Lord Byron, the poet, to the 
memory of a favourite dog. Near it were formed 
three vaults, which were also prepared by his Lord- 
ship. In one of them are deposited the remains of 
his favourite dog, and in the other two, his Lordship 


‘intended his own remains and those of a favourite 


servant to be also interred, when the hand of death 
should close their earthly career. 





The following Inscription was placed on the Monument : 
Near this spot 
Are deposited the remains of one 
Who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, 
Courage without Ferocity, 
And all the Virtues of Man, without his Vices. 
This Praise, 
Which would be unmeaning Flattery if inscribed 
over 
Human Ashes, 
Is but a Just Tribute to the Memory of 
Boatswain—A Dog, 
Who was born in Newfoundland, May, 1803, 
and died at 
Newstead, Nov. 18, 1808. 





JUDGE BULLER. 





Many years ago, Judge Buller presided at the Win- 
chester assizes, when a prisoner being on trial for a ca- 
pital offence, the Judge desired the Jury to consider 
their verdict. They turned round to do so, except one 
raw-boned countryman, who amused himself with look- 
ing about the court. Judge Buller said, ‘* Why do not 
you consult with your brother jurymen ?” He answered, 
*¢ J shall do as they do, my Lord.”* On this the upright 
Judge ordered the officers /o take that fellow out of the 
box, which they did somewhat unceremoniously, and 
put him out of the Court. The Judge, then, turning to 
the prisoner, congratulated him on having escaped with 
his life for that time, the law requiring that he should 
be tried by a pannel of 12, and there wereonly 11 honest 
jurors ! 





The following circumstance took place in a neighbour- 
ing town, a short time ago. A fellow hearing there was 
a letter for him in the post-office, accordingly went for it. 
-On the postmaster’s handing it to him, he frankly con- 
fessed he could not read, and requested the postmaster to 
open it, and let him know the contents, which he ver 
readily did. After getting all the information he wanted, 
he knowingly shrugged _up his shoulders, thanked him 
for his politeness,and dryly observed, ** When I have 
some change, Ill call and take it!” 


Sctentific Wecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
sin edical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
re Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 











AMERICAN AEROSTATION. 

MR. GUILLE’s ASCENSION, 
I started at 35 minutes past three o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon, the 14th October. By some 
mistake, and many people interfering to assist me 
in ascending, the balloon lost a considerable quan- 
tity of gas. In less than five minutes I ascended to 
the distance of 1000 feet, when the earth disappeared 
to my view; there was not a sufficiency of distance 
between my situation and the earth; that to disen- 
gage myself from the balloon, would have been at- 
tended with great danger. In this situation, when 
I could not see any part of the earth, I remained 
about thirty minutes, when I was transferred toa 
clear region, and had the advantage of the sun, 
which made the earth appear to me to be covered 
with snow ; from thence [ entered into another re- 
gion of clouds, much darker than the former ones, 
and having no valve to my balloon, I was obliged to 
ascend much higher than I would otherwise have 
done. In this situation, when I ascended about 
35,000 feet, according to the calculation I made 
with the help of a barometer, which I had with me, 
the air was so obscure, that I could neither see the 
balloon’or parachute, and owing to the great cold | 
experienced, and also the fatigues, 1 fell asleep, and 
slept for some time. I would still have continued 
to ascend had it not been for the wet state of the 
balloon, which made it very heavy ; and this I at- 
tribute to the cause why my descent was sooner 
than I expected. A_ singular circumstance, and 
which I never have experienced, bappened to me in 
my descent: during the time I remained surrounded 
by clouds, I could distinctly hear the report of 
guns; I attribute this to the atmosphere being ge- 
nerally covered with clouds; and believe that a 
commotion in the air will sooner communicate it to 
a dark than a clear atmosphere. When I first dis- 
covered the earth, 1 descended so rapidly, owing to 
the balloon being so heavy, that my parachute 
opened itself. When I got to the ground, in an 
open field, and having no grappling irons, I was 
dragged about the distance of Market-street, until 
the balloon was arrested in its course by a forest, 
where, with the assistance of some persons, I was 
able to get out of my basket and secure the balloon. 
Mr. Raphell Smith, to whom I herewith offer my 
sincerest thanks, was kind enough to accompany 
me to Trenton, where we arrived at eight o’clock, 
Pp. M. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES IN AMERICA. 
—<—=~_. 

Mr. Randolph, an American chemist, asserts that 
he has discovered the long lost secret of the mortar or 
cement of the ancients, which was proof against fire, 
water, and the influence of time. He states, that 
his composition daily growing harder, becomes more 
and more solid and unalterable. He has not judged 
proper to make bis secret known to the public —Mr. 
Sheldov, of Springfield, in North America, affirms, 
that he has discovered that the bark of the chesnat 
tree (fugus castanea) contains twice as much of the 
substance used in tanning as vak bark, and almost 
as much dyeing matter as campeachy wood. 





A valuable assortment of succulent plants, consisting 
of four hundred species, many of them extremely curious 
and rare, has recently been presented to the Botanic 


IMPROVEMENTS ON THE PUMP. 

The Hull paper states, that an ingenious towns- 
man, has obtained a patent for “certain improve- 
ments in pumps of various constructions, for 
raising and conveying water and other liquids, and 
also methods of applying a certain principle or 
principles to ships’ pumps.” The chief of these im- 
provements is, the application of a sypbon to ships’ 
pumps and others, which, when the water is raised 
to the short leg of the syphon by the common power 
of the pump, above the height ofthe place where it can 
be discharged by the larger leg, will, of course, lessen 
the weight of the column of water to be otherwise 
raised by the pump lever, by a quantity equal to 
that contained in the upright leg of the syphon, It 
is proved by experiment, that a weight of less than 
30lbs. applied to the lever of a ship’s pump, wiil 
where this invention is used, raise as large a column 
of water as would otherwise rcquire a weight of up- 
wards of 60!bs; or, in other words, nearly donble 
the quantity of water may be vended as can be done 
by the ordinary pumps now in use, with the usual 
labour. 





SIGN POSTS. 


H. Harvey, of Wickham Skeith, Suffolk, states, 
through the Geutleman’s Magazine, that he has pre- 
pared a model for direction-posts, with painted letters, 
giving light in such a manner as to be legible in the 
night time, and retaining that property for several years. 
This is certainly a humane and useful invention ; and it 
is to be regretted in this respect that the immense aggre- 
te of human inconvenience, disappointment, and suf- 
ering, occasioned by the neglect of the most simple ex- 
edients, is suffered to exist in a country like England. 
if we could take into one view all the evils of a single 
year from the want of direction-posts generally, and of 
the common precaution of having the names of places 
on the road inscribed conspicuously upon some of the 
houses, it would lead, we think, to the universal adop- 
tion of both practices, and conduce more materially 
than es at first be supposed to the public comfort and 
benefit. 


NEW GLOBES. 

A Berlin artist, Mr. Charles P. Khummer, has 
recently published a globe with the mountains boldly 
executed in relief. ‘This method impresses the subject 
more forcibly upon the mind than the mode hitherto 
employed, and is consequently admirably suited for 
geographical instruction and knowledge. 


A mammoth gourd was cut in the garden of H. P. 
Tozer Aubrey, Esq. of Bromhall, near Oswestry, which, 
through the peculiar management of its cultivator, at. 
tained the weight of one hundred and thirteen pounds. 

Mr. J. Carr, of Liverton, in Cleveland, farmer, has a 
cow, not four years old till about Lady-day next, which 
has already had eight calves, viz. two before she was 
two years old, two before she was three years old, and on 
the 14th ult. she prematurely calved four more. 





M. Lalande, a distinguished naturalist, who was 
commissioned by the French Government to make re- 
searches in the interior of Africa, arrived at Bordeaux, 
on board the royal ship the Panther, on the 3d ult,afteran 
absence of two years. He has brought with him a valua- 
ble collection of objects, of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms ; amongst the former is the skeleton 
of an enormous hippopotamus, which after a peril- 
ous combat, he succeeded in killing and dissecting. A 
Paris journal gives the details of fis fearful encounter 
with the animal, and adds, ‘* Great praise is due to the 
English for their hospitable and generous conduct to- 
wards him. Their Hon. Commander favoured him in 
every way in bis power. Hunting the Hippopotamus is 
prohibited under severe penalties; but this interdiction 
was dispensed with in favour of the Brench naturalist : 
they aided him in every thing ted to insure his 
success, without, however, concealing from him that 
they thought success impossible. en, contrary to 
all expectation, he had succeeded, the English curdially 
rejoiced, and loaded the fortunate hunter with the most 
sincere congratulations. It is pleasing thus to see the 
love of science unite, as by family ties, all civilised 





Garden, at Glasgow, which was before one of the finest 





collections in the kingdom. 


eople. It is consolatory, and gives a better idea of 
fidiidn kind.” 
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CURIOUS MOUSE TRAP. 
—_— 

We have often heard of rats and mice having been 
captured by oysters; and have this week to record an 
instance of this nature. A dead mouse has been 
sent to our office, together with the oyster, in whose 
jaws the little animal’s head was made a fatal captive. 
This singular mouse-trap together with the victim to 
epicurism, have been exhibited in the window of our 
Office, for two or three days, where they shall remain 
as long as they continue inoffensive. The authority 
upon which we relate this fact, is Mr. Phenix of the 
Liverpool Library, from whom we received the specimen ; 
and who assures us that the parties were actually ‘caught 
in the fact.” 


SLAUGHTERING ANIMALS. 





The Mosaic law so strictly prohibits the eating of 
blood, that the Talmud contains a body of regulations 
concerning the killing of animals ; and the Jews, asa 
point of religion, will not eat the flesh of any animal 
not killed by a butcher of their own persuasion. Their 
method is to tie all the four feet of the animal together, 
bring it to the ground, and, turning its head back, cut 
the throat at once down to the bone, with a large, 
very sharp, but not pointed knife, dividing all the large 
vessels of the neck. In this way the blood is discharged 
quickly and completely. The effect is, indeed, said 
to beso obvious, that some Christians will eat no meat 
but what has been killed by a Jew butcher. 

A cruel method of preparation for slaughter used to 
be practised, though now much less frequently, in re- 
gard to the bull. By some ancient municipal laws, no 
butcher was allowed to expose any bull beef for sale, 
unless it had been previously baited. The reason of 
this regulation probably was, that baiting had the effect 
of rendering the flesh or muscular fibre much more 
tender; for it is an universal law of the animal econo- 
my, that, when animals have undergone excessive fa- 
tigue immediately before death, or have suffered from 
a lingering death, their flesh becomes sooner tender 
than when suddenly deprived of life in a state of 
health. The flesh of hunted animals also is soon ten- 
der and soon spoils ; and it is upon this principle only 
that the quality of pigs’ flesh could be improved by the 
horrid cruelty said to be practised by the Germans, of 
whipping the animal to death. Another part of the 
same receipt to roast a pig, wild-boar fashion, consists 
in making him swallow, some hours before put to 
death, a quantity of vinegar aromatised with herbs. 
We notice this, because we think the action of vinegar 
given to animals before death, in rendering the fibre 
mellow, deserves to be examined. It ia a common 
practice in the country to give poultry a spoonful or 
two of vinegar sometime before they are killed, when 
they are to be dressed immediately. Popular practices 
are seldom without some foundation, and with this, 
the fact that acetic acid, or vinegar, has a peculiar che- 
mical action on fibrine, connects itself. The Moors in 
West Barbary, before they killa hedge-hog, which is 
esteemed a princely dish among them, rub his back 
against the ground, by holding his feet betwixt two, as 
men do a saw that saws stones, till it has done squeak- 
ing, and they then cut its throat.”—/r. Jones, Phil. 
Trans. No. 245. 
RR 

Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Ce ee 
S1n,—Having been engaged in an argument con- 
eerning the following questions, in which the parties 


could not agree, I shall feel extremely obliged if 

you, or any of your correspondents will answer 

them. Cc. R. 
6th Dec. 1820. 





Ifa m loses a thiog, will he look for it in a 
place where he has no idea of finding it? 


If a person goes to seek a thing, does he, whether 
he gets it or not, go for that thing ? 








A THEATRICAL ASPIRANT. 


To thee HEDITUR off thee CALIDISCOAP 
Sur. 
hi av hallwise ad ha grate dissire too happere 
hon thee stayge hin thee karractur hof sum grate 
monn han has hi fine thur his too bee ba hamture 
purfurmanse fur thee bennefitt hof thee pure bi 
shud lyke too bee won hof thoas bennuvulent 
hinduvidials wich hoffers there sarvis greatis fur 
won ginney ha nite. being ha commiccall soart hof 
ha chopp han ha gud dele givven too loffing hi shud 
priffur thee karraktur hof jewleus Scissar, ha han- 
ser wil hoblige mutch. 
yure hobejent Sarvent 
Choubbent. timmothee. 


Literature, Criticism, &c. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
ce 

S1r,—In looking over your Kaleidoscope, of the 
7th and 14th ult. I was surprised to see the objec- 
tions started by W. to the French expression, Mes 
trés chers pére et mére, as violating, says he, the 
rules of concord. But I was still more surprised to 
see the wrong application made by both S. M. and 
P.C. S. of the examples they quote, in order to 
prove that the above expression is not correct, and 
in opposition to the opinion given by the French 
gentleman alluded to in the first Kaleidoscope, who 
very properly said it was correct. To convince those 
gentlemen, that, notwithstanding their great know- 
ledge of the French grammar, they have been rather 
mistaken, I shall observe, Ist, that in these exam- 
ples mon pére et ma mére sont venus ; mon pére, 
ma mére, mes fréres, &c.: il faut réyler ses gotts, 
ses travaux, &c. &c.; ina word, in all those great 
quotations, which show that they have read the 
grammar, the possessive pronouns are joined to the 
substantives, without the interposition of any other 
word between them, which is uot the case in mes 
trés chers pére et mére. 2d, that this expression is 

erally made use of in addressing our parents 
jointly; for then we never say, mon érés cher pére 
et ma trés chére mére, which would smell too much 
of a clown, and would at once detect a great defi- 
ciency of education. 4d, In the commandments of 
our Lord, taught in all the boarding-schools, in 
France, we say, fes pére et mére honoreras afin que 
tu vives longuement. Many other examples might 
be quoted, which I omit for brevity’s sake. 

Messrs. W.,S. M,, and P. C.§, instead of quo- 
ting the names of so many classical French gram- 
marians, as rejecting the above expression, ought, 
I think, to have quoted the passages of their gram. 
mar, by which they reject it. I. B.1. 


—>-<+e)><a— 


THE FRENCH INSTITUTE. 
a 


This academy has undertaken to edite the great dic- 
tionary of the French language. It is now about 50 


ears since this was commenced, and it is said 
Ire first five letters of the alphabet are finished. ‘Thus 




















in about 200 or 250 years hence, we may see, at least 
our great-great-grand-children may see, the completion 


4 this ponderous at've The cause of all this. — 

is, lemen engaged in’ preparing: this 
diatennap i enjoy.a pains which will don whenever 
their labour is concluded ; consequently, as long as the 
academicians retain any taste for pensions, the dictionary 
will remain unfinished, and the public must contrive to 


dispense with it. 
Eo Correspondents. 


LytHocraPHiIc Mar oF CapPTAIN Parry’s 
Po.ar VoyaGE.—Owing either to the want of ex- 
perience, or of management, or perhaps of both ; but 
certainly from no deficiency of inclination or perse- 
verance, we are obliged, for a while, to abandon our 
intention to present our readers a Lythographic 
sketch, illustrative of the recent voyage of Captain 
Parry. ‘We shall resume our efforts, however, in this 
pli, of the graphic art; as we are not in the 
habit of abandoning any speculation without a “ full, 
fair, and impartial trial.” 

The Biographical Sketch with which we were some- 
time since favoured by HENRICcUus shall a » Pro- 
bably, in our next. The MS. required a little revi- 
sion. 


The insertion of the Original Biography of Lapy Yar- 
MOUTH would be in some respects incompatible with 
the design of our work. 


Neither the paper on the Parallax of the Fixed Stars, 
nor the verses of Fleur de Lis, have been overlooked. 




















CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE.—Before PHILOS com- 
mences the task he is about to im upon himself, 
we recommend to his notice a small volume, entitled 
‘¢ Cecil’s Sixty curious and authentic Narratives,” 
in which he will find upwards of one hundred pages 
occupied with circumstantial evidence, sorae of the 
most interesting of which we have already presented 
to our readers. As the work is in our possession, we 
state the circumstance in order that our correspondent 
may not be subjected to the superfluous drudgery of 
transcription. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS.—As it seems that an inter- 
view has taken place between several of the theatrical 
aspirants, in spite of the misunderstanding alluded to 
in our last, we conceive that, having contributed to 
‘‘ break the ice,” we may retire, under the impression 
that ** Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 


The ‘ Pig in the Poke,” recommended by A Con- 
STANT READER, shall have a place. 


We have not yet had time to peruse the DISAPPOINTED 
BRIDE, and the narrative signed A NATIVE. 














We shall attend to the instructions of R. D. 


OniciInaL CRITICISMs.—We have little doubt that 
the proffered papers of Y. Z. are on dramatic litera- 
ture. 








‘¢ The Iron Mask,” the first opportunity. 


The Rev. Mr. Poitips’s SPEECH ON ST. ANDREW'S 
Day.—In reply to A SCOTCHMAN, we can only ob- 
serve, that if we should be favoured with a of 

the ane delivered on St. Andrew’s Day, by the Rev. 

Mr. Philips, which is so warmly recommended, we 

shall be happy to give it a place in our provi- 

ded we find, upon a perusal, that it is of a com- 
plexion adapted to our work. 


Further Ack Ig J. P.—VERITAS.—B.<— 
WELL WIsHER.—R. L.—B. H. D.—R. D.—La 
RocHeE.—Y. Z. 








JoA, r} 
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